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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


- The following issues of the Bulletin are out of print: April 
and November, 1916; January, 1917; February and March, 
1920. Any members having copies which they are not concerned to 
keep are invited to send them to the Secretary’s office for purchase 
at the usual rate. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES.—The annual meeting was 
held at Chicago, January 11 to 13, the program including reports of 
the Commissions on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, on 
Faculty and Student Scholarship, with a discussion of Athletics 
in Colleges. 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EpucaTion.—The January number of the 
Educational Record announces the appointment of Dr. C. R. Mann 
as Director of the Council in succession to Dr. S. P. Capen who has 
become Chancellor of the University of Buffalo. Dr. Mann has 
been during recent years educational advisor for the War Department 
and comes to his position with unusual experience and training. 
The Division of College and University Personnel is now in full 
operation. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION OF AMERICA.—The 
Educational Record also contains an account of the organization of 
this federation, from which the following extracts are quoted: 


“At a widely attended meeting held in Washington, D. C., May 8, 
1922 a constitution and by-laws for a National Amateur Federation 


of America were adopted. 
‘The mission of the Federation was declared to be: 


To create and maintain in the United States a permanent organiza- 
tion representative of amiateur athletics and of organizations de- 
voted thereto; to establish and maintain the highest ideals of amateur 
sport in the United States; to promote the development of physical 
education ; to encourage the standardization of the rules of all amateur 
athletic games and competitions, and the participation of this country 
in the International Olympic Games. 


“It was also provided that the Federation should endeavor to: 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 5 


(a) Unite all organizations of a permanent character which are 
national in scope, and which are actively interested in the promotion 
of amateur athletics and other forms of physical recreation. 

(b) Aid the constituent organization of the Federation in their 
efforts to improve and place wholesome physical activities within 
the reach of all. 

(c) Study the best methods of furthering the development of 
physical, social and moral well-being of all classes of individuals 
through participation in wholesome physical activities. 

(d) Educate its constituency in particular, the public in general, 
regarding the function and value of physical activities when properly 
conducted. 

(e) Adopt, formulate and publish principles, standards and rules 
governing the games and events to be promoted. 

(f) Encourage all forms of amateur athletics and pastimes, and 
through the constituent organizations, or as a federation, if the 
same is advisable, to promote and stimulate state, sectional and 
national championships. 

(g) Foster interest in the International Olympic Games and en- 
courage the participation of representatives of the United States 
in these events... . 

The following articles set forth the basic principles of this Federa- 
tion: 

Article X—Definition of an Amateur 
(a) An amateur is one who engages in sport solely for the pleasure 


and the physical, mental and social benefits he derives therefrom, 
and to whom sport is nothing more than an avocation. 


Article XI—Spirit of Amateurism 


(a) The spirit of amateurism carries with it all that is included 
in the definition of an amateur and much more. It stands for a high 
sense of honor, fair play and courtesy on the part of the participants, 
hosts, guests, officials and spectators. It stoops to no petty tech- 
nicalities to twist or avoid the rules or to take an unfair advantage 
of opponents. 

(b) It implies a recognition of the marked influence of athletics in 
developing organic vigor, physical fitness, intellectual efficiency, 
moral qualities and social habits. It seeks to increase their value 
by exalting the standards of all sports. 

(c) It is opposed to all practices which are harmful to individual 
or to amateur athletics in general. It recognizes the need of wise 
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6 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


organization and supervision of athletics and cooperation in making 
these efficient.” 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucATION.-—Assistance to European 
Scholars.—The Universities of Central Europe have sent strong ap- 
peals to the Institute of International Education for assistance in 
securing the current numbers of the American scholarly periodicals 
and books. Due to the great fall in the value of their moneys it is 
impossible for them to buy these periodicals and books. This is not 
only true of the newer countries like Poland, Lithuania, etc., but of 
such countries as Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and even 
Italy. The Institute by an arrangement with the Smithsonian 
Institution has arranged for the latter’s International Exchange 
Service to ship books and periodicals free of charge to foreign coun- 
tries if persons having books to send would send them to its office in 
Washington plainly addressed to the intended destination in Europe. 
Since these appeals have come from practically all the Polish univer- 
sities, namely, Warsaw, Cracow and Lwow and from the Univer- 
sities of Dorpat in Esthonia, Riga in Latvia, Kovno in Lithuania, 
Prague and Brno in Czechoslovakia, and Sofia in Bulgaria, the peri- 
odicals can be sent directly to those institutions if any one so desires. 
In the case of Germany such books and periodicals may be sent directly 
to Professor George Kartzke, the Director of the Amerika-Institut 
at Berlin, who will see that they are properly distributed. Naturally 
no university is as badly off as the University of Vienna. 

The value of this activity being undertaken is shown in what 
happened in but oneinstance. The President of the Teachers’ College 
of the Far Eastern Republic of Vladivostock, Siberia, wrote to the 
Institute, sending a long list of books and periodicals needed by them. 
On request the Library Journal was good enough to give space 
for this list as a free advertisement. A letter recently received from 
the President of this College rejoices in the receipt of over three 
hundred volumes sent through the Smithsonian Institution besides 
more than one hundred books sent direct by various individuals and 
institutions. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS TO THE UNITED STATES.— 
The Foreign Student and the Immigration Law. Agreement entered 
into by the Institute of International Education and Commissioner of 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 7 
Immigration Tod of Ellis Island, with reference to the admission of 
foreign students.—The Institute and the Immigration officials at 
Ellis Island will cooperate in every feasible way to facilitate the en- 
trance of bona fide students from abroad into the institutions of 
higher education of the United States. To that end the Institute 
will undertake to do the following: 

1.—It will request all colleges and universities in the United States 
in which foreign students have matriculated by correspondence before 
leaving their own countries, to send official notice of that fact to the 
Institute before the arrival of such students in this country. The 
immigration officials will thereby be saved the necessity of demanding 
proof from the entering student that he is really matriculated in an 
institution of higher education in the United States. 

2.—The Institute will ask its correspondents in foreign countries 
to keep the educational authorities of those countries informed of 
the necessity that students from those countries bring with them 
official certificates of graduation from other universities or institu- 
tions of secondary grade. If they are not graduates of such institu- 
tions they must bring detailed statements of the ground covered in 
the subjects required for admission to American institutions of 
higher education. 

3.—The Institute will help the immigration officials to evaluate 
statements in difficult cases. 

4.—When the quota of immigrants from any foreign country is 
exhausted students who have arrived in excess of the quota and who 
are provided with proper evidence that they are bona fide students 
will be paroled in the care of the Institute until their cases have been 
finally passed upon instead of being detained at Ellis Island. ‘The 
Institute will be responsible for keeping track of such students so 
that the immigration officials may be put into communication with 
them at any time. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE TO Alp RUSSIAN SCIENTISTS WITH SCIEN- 
TIFIC LITERATURE .—Science wishes to repeat its appeal to individual 
scientific workers for contributions of reprints to the number of six 
each, if possible, of their published papers since January 1, 1915. 
The committee has at its disposal only a limited fund to cover the 
necessary clerical work. It asks, therefore, that contributors of 
literature cover the cost of its transportation to New York, from which 
(63) 
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point all cost of handling and shipment will be borne by the American 
Relief Administration. Contributors should send, with each consign- 
ment, one copy of a list of the publications sent by them and five 
copies of this list (apart from the consignment) together with all 
letters containing advices of shipments, express and shipping re- 
ceipts to the American Relief Administration, Russian Scientific Aid, 
42 Broadway, New York City. ‘The publications themselves should 
be sent by parcels post or express, or if very heavy, by freight, to the 
American Relief Administration, care Gertzen and Company, 70 
West Street, New York City. Requests for further information 
should be sent to the American Committee to Aid Russian Scientists, 
1701 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The answer to one such request for information which has been 
received from numerous inquiries may be given here and now. The 
contributed material is not turned over to the Soviet government, 
nor is the distribution of this material determined by the Soviet 
government. The distribution is effected under the general di- 
rection of the American Committee by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration working in cooperation with a special committee in Moscow 
of Russian scientists representing various Russian universities and 
scientific organizations. The extraordinary independence of the 
American Relief Administration, extraordinary in the light of the 
existent circumstances, as regards its activities in Russia, is perhaps 
not generally realized here in America. 

VERNON KELLOGG, 
Chatrman 
L. O. Howarp 
Davip WHITE 
RAPHAEL ZON 


COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION OF THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations.—School and Society for December 30 contains extracts 
from an appeal for aid for ‘Austrian intellectual workers and 
intellectual life in Austria’ signed by H. Bergson, of the “Académie 
Frangaise,” president, G. de Reynold, of the University of Berne and 
O. de Halecki, of the University of Warsaw. 


U. S. Burgau or Epucation, BULLETIN 1922, No. 31.—‘‘Univer- 
sity Summer Schools,” (J. C. Egbert, Columbia) discusses the origin 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 9 pay 


of summer schools, classification, registration, length of session, finan- 
cial conduct and fees, salaries and selection of staff, administration 
and studies, recreational work and appreciation of summer schools. 

“Notwithstanding the hesitation which is shown by some pro- 
fessional schools and accepting the objections which are presented 
by the colleges largely influenced by tradition, the development of 
summer educational work has been such as to indicate that it is not 
improbable that colleges in general will feel the necessity of adopting 
some form of summer term. The idleness of valuable educational 
plants and equipment and the need of making shorter the traditional 
collegiate career are influences which will certainly press in the direc- 
tion of the summer term. It is probable that this will not duplicate 
the terms of the winter season in arrangement and classification 
of studies. The institution itself, however, will not be completely 
abandoned by instructors and students as at present, but will serve 
a useful purpose throughout the year in the way of accomplishing 
the object for which it exists. ‘The summer school belongs to the 
modern days and its organization and existence have brought many 
suggestions and progressive ideas into the conduct of university and 
collegiate education.” 


School Life for December contains an extended account of the 
development and present status of the junior college movement in 
Missouri by President Jones of the State University. It is character- 
ized as a unique and interesting experiment in education which has 
yielded most satisfactory results and promises to give even more 
important results in the future. Reference is also made to discussion 
of this subject at the annual meeting of the Association of State 
Universities held in Washington in November. 


The annual meeting of the Land Grant College Association was 
also held at Washington in November and the program contained 
as a leading feature a paper emphasizing the importance of more 
liberal education in the agricultural college. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WoMEN.—The Association 
has recently published a pamphlet tabulation of Graduate Fellow- 
ships open to women, compiled by the Appointment Bureau and the 
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librarian of the Women’s Education and Industrial Union of Boston. 
Copies may be obtained of Miss Ruth H. French, 1634 Eye Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


New Nationa Epucation Phi Kappa, 
a new national education fraternity organized with the special aim 
of interesting men students in education as a profession, now has 
chapters at Dartmouth College, where it originated, and at Lafayette 
College, according to the first issue of “The Book of Kappa Phi 
Kappa,’ recently issued from the office of the national secretary, 
Hanover, N. H. 

“In a statement explaining the new fraternity Professor Arthur D. 
Wright says: 

“Kappa Phi Kappa has come into existence to fill a very definite 
need in a field where there is no present competition and where it is 
felt that much good may be done by such an organization. The 
purpose of Kappa Phi Kappa may be briefly stated as being two- 
fold; first, the interesting of worth-while men in our undergraduate 
student bodies in the field of teaching as a profession; and second, the 
affording of a medium for social and semi-professional contacts of 
such men as may be of outstanding promise in this field. 

“Kappa Phi Kappa is not an honor society in the usual sense of 
that term, although it is hoped that membership may be looked upon 
as a distinct undergraduate honor. 

“Probably at no time in the educational history of the United 
States is there a greater need for men in the ranks of the teaching 
profession. Certainly the need for men of force and personality is 
most urgent. Toaid in improving these conditions is the self-imposed 
function of Kappa Phi Kappa. 


“The national officers of Kappa Phi Kappa are: president, Riverda 
H. Jordan, professor of education, Cornell University ; vice-president, 
A. R. Gilliland, assistant professor of psychology, Lafayette College; 
historian, James G. Stevens, instructor in education, Dartmouth 
College; treasurer, Wesley R. Jones, instructor in French, Dartmouth 
College; secretary, Arthur D. Wright, assistant professor of education, 
Dartmouth College.” School and Society 


Income Tax.—A member writes: “I am wondering to what 
extent college teachers of science who are engaged in research deduct 
the expenses which they personally incur in research, and in atten- 
dance upon the Christmas, or other meetings of their scientific socie- 
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ties, from the gross income when making out their income tax re- 
turns.” 

The following reply is made by one of our Law School members: 
“Regulations 62 (current) provides, Art. 104, that a professional man 
may deduct ‘dues to professional societies and subscriptions to pro- 
fessional journals’ and ‘amounts currently expended for books— 
the useful life of which is short.’ These regulations are based on 
earlier rulings of the department. I believe that traveling expenses 
should be deducted also, but there is no ruling on this matter.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The ninth annual meeting at New Haven, December 28 and 29, was 
attended by 106 members, most of them delegates, from sixty in- 
stitutions. Ten members of the Council were present. Conditions 
seemed|/favorable'for a large and successful meeting and the advance 
list of delegates was larger than before. It was evident, however, that 
the actual attendance suffered from conflicts of programs and the 
Council was convinced that the time has come for the Association 
to hold its annual meeting independently of the great professional 
societies with which it has heretofore associated itself. The provi- 
sional choice was for a meeting on Friday and Saturday following 
Thanksgiving Day, November 30 and December 1, 1923, at some 
point in the nearer west. The officers will welcome early suggestions 
from members in regard to this. - 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


A, ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE.—The chairman 
reported that a considerable number of cases had been brought to 
his attention and that in several of them some form of mediation had 
proved effective. His statement is in part as follows: 


The Chairman received from his predecessor the papers in some 
nine cases, and he regrets greatly that no final action has been taken 
on any of these. Between fifteen and twenty professors have written 
to the Chairman during the year, concerning new cases. Most of 
them were easily disposed of, as either wholly without merit or 
trivial in nature, or as susceptible of adjustment. In two cases an 
examination of the claims made indicated clearly that the professor 
and the institution did not understand each other, and they were 
brought into accord without difficulty. In several cases the applica- 
tions for investigation were made in anticipation of trouble which, 
in fact, was averted or at least has not developed. Of the cases 
developing during the year, only two have seemed to the Chairman 
to require active investigation. One of these cases has now been 
developed to the point where an investigation by the Committee 
seems advisable. The other case involves largely a question of law 
in which the claimant is, unfortunately, not in a strong position. 
(68) 
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No question of freedom of opinion or expression seems to be in- 
volved. 

The experience of the year has convinced the Chairman that the 
majority of the cases brought to the attention of this Committee 
do not involve serious infractions either of fair treatment in contract 
relationships, or of attempts to limit freedom of thought and speech. 
There are undoubtedly, however, a few such cases each year, and this 
Association can render no greater service than to investigate patiently 
all of the applications that are made to it. The cases in which there 
is open and clear interference with freedom of speech will be few. 
The more baffling cases are those in which a steady and powerful, 
but almost invisible, and impalpable pressure of an academic 
hierarchy suppresses, discourages, and seriously interferes with 
the usefulness and development of the independent and original 
thinker. 

It need scarcely be said that this is one of the most serious menaces 
to the welfare of those institutions engaged in the search for truth 
and in the effort to give the results of that search to students and 
to the world. 

Henry M. Bates, Chairman. 


ComMMITTEE B, MEtTHOops Of APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION.— 
No active work has seemed necessary, pending the development of 
the new Personnel Division of the American Council. 


CoMMITTEE C, ORGANIZATION AND Conpuct OF Local CHAPTERS. 
—The report published in the November Bulletin was accepted and 
the committee discharged with the thanks of the Association. Of 
the by-laws recommended the first three were adopted as published 
in the January Bulletin, the remaining two in regard to chapter 
subsidies were referred to the Council. 


ComMITTgEE D, RELATION OF VOCATIONAL TO GENERAL HIGHER 
EpucatTion.—The following report of progress was presented and 
accepted: 


The Committee on the Relation of Vocational to General Higher 
Education decided, after a preliminary skirmish, that, if its members 
were to arrive at ultimate agreements about policies which could 
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be recommended to the Association, it would be necessary to deal with 
conditions rather than with theories. A majority of its members 
endorsed also the suggestion that an effort to determine the general 
higher education adapted to different professional or vocational 
groups might prove a satisfactory method of approach to the com- 
plex, if not chaotic, mass of educational questions assigned for its 
consideration. It was decided also that this sectional, inductive ap- 
proach to the subject would be less difficult and might bring sounder 
and more immediate returns if it could be undertaken in cooperation 
with organized professional or vocational groups whose members 
are already interested in efforts to improve their educational stand- 
ards. 

The general higher education best adapted to the legal profession 
was selected as the first subject for investigation and discussion be- 
cause of the public interest aroused by the demand of the American 
Bar Association that at least two years of college work be required 
before the beginning of the legal training course. It seemed suitable 
that Committee D should cooperate with the Council on Legai 
Education of the Bar Association in a consideration of what should 
be the content of this prescribed general higher education. The 
inquiry as to whether such cooperation would be welcomed met with 
a cordial response, and Dean W. D. Lewis, a member of our Associa- 
tion and also of the Education Committee of the Bar Association, 
was appointed as the person through whom the two committees are 
to communicate. 

Information about the present pre-legal educational requirements 
of American law schools was necessary for an intelligent considera- 
tion of the recommendations which Committee D might submit for 
discussion by the two interested Associations. In order to avoid 
duplication of efforts and unnecessary expense, it was decided to 
wait for the appearance of data promised by the Carnegie Foundation. 
This information was received in October. It has been supplemented 
with data gathered from recent announcements of twelve representa- 
tive law schools. Committee D is now considering whether additional 
information will be necessary before the formulation of conclusions 
about what should be the relation of vocational to general higher 
education in this particular section of the field assigned for its con- 
sideration. 

Lucie Eaves, Chairman. 
(70) 
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ComMITTEE G, INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS AND STANDARDS OF 
UNDERGRADUATES.—Committee G published in the February number 
of the Bulletin of the Association a preliminary report containing 
a survey of its field of work. This survey lists and classifies the 
several methods which the Committee intends to study. 


During the year the Committee has had examined, or has ar- 
ranged to have examined, educational material equivalent to about 
600 volumes; the examination being of such a nature as to show what 
passages bear on each of the several methods to be studied. This 
examination has been, and is being carried on, in part by members 
of the Committee; by committees or representatives of local chapters 
of the Association; by the Association of American Colleges, the 
Association of American Universities, the National Association of 
State Universities, and the Carnegie Foundation, each of which 
organizations has been so kind as to examine, or agree to examine, 
its own publications for the purposes of the Committee; and in 
largest part by groups of competent paid readers. For the payment 
of these readers funds to the extent of $700 have been most gener- 
ously provided by the National Reseach Council. 


As a result of this work, the Committee now has on hand a large 


and increasing body of classified references, totaling at present about 
3500, to discussions of the several methods included in its field of 
study. 


In the October number of the Bulletin the Committee published 
a report! on Special Initiatory Courses for Freshmen, one of the 
methods included in its field of study. 


During the coming year the Committee plans to complete the 
examination of educational material bearing on its methods, and to 
prepare and publish several additional reports on individual methods. 
Reports are now being drafted on the following methods (the num- 
bers refer to the numbers of the methods as listed in the Survey of 
the Field of Work of the Committee published in the Bulletin for 
February, 1922): 


8. Extracollegiate intellectual service (by instructors) of proper 
character and in proper measure. 


1 Reprints may be obtained of the Secretary, 222 Charles River Road, 
Cambridge (10 cents per copy). 
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Recruiting for the teaching profession of undergraduates who 
show notable promise of the development of intellectual life of 
high quality. 

Maintenance of intellectual discipline in the individual courses. 
Improvement of class-room procedure: companionable study 
preferable to the formal lecture. 

Preceptorial and tutorial systems. 

Practical training of young instructors by experienced teachers 
in the same department. 

Pedagogical supervision of young instructors. 

Supervised study in non-laboratory subjects. 

English method of reading in vacation for examinations. 
Improvement with regard to methods of testing growth in knowl- 
edge. 

Relating individual courses to problems of the present day. 
Establishment of special courses on problems of the present day. 
Interdepartmental courses. 

Improvement of standards for admission. 

Improvement of standards for retention. 

General examinations in addition to, or in partial substitution 
for, course examinations. 

Elimination of non-intellectual subjects from the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

Provision of special sections for ablest men. 

Provision of special courses for ablest men. 

Stimulation of a habit of general reading. 

Development of faculty-student clubs, or discussion groups. 
Elimination of hopelessly non-intellectual undergraduates. 
Supplementing of alumni interest in athletics. 


E. H. Chairman. 


Commarrrer I, Untversrty Eraics.—The judgment of the mem- 
bers of the Committee was asked on the following problem: 

“A graduate student of a woman’s college offered as a thesis for a 
doctor’s degree a report of an investigation which she made as to 
matters relating to that college. The report was rejected as a thesis, 
and the student went to another educational institution as a graduate 
student. Thereafter the student offered the report as an article 
to a learned periodical conducted in the main by professors in uni- 
versities, whereupon a department head at the woman’s college 
above mentioned protested to one of the editors that neither the 
author nor the periodical had either the moral or the legal right to 
dispose of the thesis without the consent of the woman’s college 
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authorities ‘any more than any other property on which we have a 
claim,’ and added that ‘we cannot consent to the disposal which’ 
the writer of the thesis ‘at present proposes to make of it.’ The 
editors of the periodical raise the question whether, there being 
nothing libelous in the article, they may not with propriety publish 
the article with an accompanying note to the effect that the author 
alone is responsible for the conclusions offered in the article. It 
may be assumed in voting that no special rule of the woman’s college 
and no special contract between the college and the graduate student 
conferred any property right in the rejected thesis on the college.” 

Five members of the committee replied in favor of the right of 
publication under the circumstances indicated and one member 
replied against it, though only tentatively so. The chairman, also, 
wishes to be recorded as in favor of the right. 

Because of their intrinsic value and suggestiveness, the replies 
are given. ‘The five in favor of the right are reported in the order 
in which they were received and are followed by the one opposed. 
The one opposed is based on a fear that all the facts are not em- 
bodied in the question and is of especial value because of its im- 
plications. 

Because of the very considerable amount of time it has taken 
to get the replies, the last one to arrive not being received by the 
chairman until November 8th, they have not been circulated among 
the members. The replies, each separate one being given a Roman 
numeral, are as follows: 

I. 

With reference to the problem you submit to the members of the 
Committee on University Ethics, I will say that my judgment is 
adverse to the claim of the Woman’s College Authorities. 


I would never think of advancing a property claim in a rejected 
thesis which the student was about to dispose of. 


Il. 


Referring to your inquiry of September 21st, on the facts as set 
forth my understanding of the matter is as follows: 

First, that in the absence of any definite regulation to the contrary, 
the writer of a thesis for a Doctor’s degree retains full freedom to 
make such disposition of the thesis as he may deem fit, whether by 
publishing it or otherwise. This I believe to be the practice, long 
sanctioned by usage, in the case of theses accepted in partial ful- 
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fillment of the requirements for a doctorate. I should regard the 
writer’s freedom as even more unequivocally established in the case 
of a thesis rejected by a college or university. 

Second, in my judgment the editors of the periodical may with 
propriety publish the article in question, assuming that it contains 
nothing actionable. 

Third, I should regard it as a serious obstacle to the diffusion of 
knowledge obtained through student research if there should be 
in existence any veto power on the part of collegiate authorities over 
the publication of articles either by its faculty or by its students. 
If academic freedom means that a professor shall have reasonable 
freedom to make known the results of his study and research, can the 
same freedom be denied to students? 


In reply to your inquiry of the 21st relating to the case submitted 
to the Committee on University Ethics I beg to say that, if I have 
properly grasped the essentials of the matter, my judgment would be 
that the woman’s college in question has no valid claim to a thesis 
which it has rejected. Whether it could claim property rights even 
in a thesis which had been accepted seems to me doubtful unless a 
definite agreement had been made to that effect—and you state 
specifically that no such agreement had been made in this instance. 
I have some difficulty in comprehending the basis of the claim made 


by the college. 


IV. 


In reply to your question as chairman of the Committee on Uni- 
versity Ethics, my opinion is that the department in question could 
claim no proprietary right in the article, and would have no just 
complaint regarding its publication, provided that it be made clear 
that the author alone is responsible for the conclusions presented. 

In this particular case the editors have threshed the matter out 
quite thoroughly and have decided to publish the article on their own 
responsibility without waiting for the decision of the Committee. 
But it would seem desirable to have an official decision applicable to 
similar cases in the future. 

V. 


1. I see no ground for believing that college authorities have any 
moral claim im general on products of students’ work done under 
supervision of a college department. The legal and business rights 
as regards disposition for publication may of course be affected by 
special regulations which the student knows of and accepts as con- 
ditioning his work. I do not see that this principle is altered be- 
cause the topic of investigation concerns the institution. 

2. In the particular case, the legal as well as the moral claims of 
the institution are negligible. The case is unusually clear on be- 
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half of the complete rights of the student and the periodical to 
final decision as to mode of publication. 

3. The courtesies of the situation from the side of the periodical 
are quite met by the proposal of the editors to append a note regard- 
ing their non-responsibility for the subject matter. The courtesies 
of the situation as respects the writer depend upon the special con- 
tents of the article regarding which I have no knowledge. But I 
should say they are a matter for the writer’s own sense of propriety 
to decide, not as indicated above a matter regarding which the 
institution can set up claims. 


VI. 


In reply to the inquiry as to the ethics of the publication of the 
article relating to a woman’s college, I should be unable to express 


. any opinion as to the legal aspect. Whether the courts consider a 


thesis or article prepared in such a way as being the “‘property“ of the 
institution, rather than that of the author, is out of my field, although 
I should think it possible that in answering such a question there 
would be consideration (1) As to how far members of the uni- 
versity faculty (in this case college faculty) had given aid in its 
preparation, and (2) how far the student was given access to mate- 
rial which would not have been available to a person not a member 
of the institution. 

As to the moral aspect of the situation, I think these same consider- 
ations would have to be taken into account. If the thesis were based 
upon printed material generally accessible to any statistical students; 
if the subject of the investigation were proposed by the student her- 
self; and if the working out of the thesis were without any aid or 
suggestion from the teaching staff; then there would be relatively 
little if any moral claim to this particular product over and above the 
general moral claim which I think holds for every student in an 
institution of learning: namely, that inasmuch as the student is a 
member of an institution which is giving him instruction and facilities 
wholly or in part without compensation on his side, and inasmuch as 
the teaching staff, if they are really doing what they profess to, are 
giving their thought and aid, the student is bound to give courteous 
treatment to the institution and to the instructors. 

In case, however, the student in question was given considerable 
personal help, either in the suggestion of a subject, or in the gathering 
and organization of material by any members of the staff, I think it 
is a rather well recognized principle that the instructor in question 
may, if he pleases, have the research published as a joint research. 
Some departments go farther than others in this respect. Some 
publish practically every thesis of the students as joint contributions. 
(Of course if the thesis were rejected, it would not be so published; 
nevertheless, the possibility of joint authorship would remain.) 
Other departments never ask for more than a courteous reference to 
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aid received by the student. Still, I consider that it is good univer- 
sity ethics that a thesis so prepared should not be regarded as un- 
qualifiedly the property morally as well as legally of the student. 
Even if the editor states that the author alone is responsible for the 
conclusions offered, this would not cover the point that the thesis 
was not the product of the author working independently. 

The other consideration is as to whether the material presented 
in the thesis was of a more or less confidential character, to which the 
student had access only because a member of the college. Even if 
the material is not libelous, the question remains, whether it is a 
violation of implied confidence to print the material without the 
consent of the institution from which it was obtained. All would 
agree that a member of a family might print material about the family 
which would not be libelous, and yet would be such a violation of 
the relations which ought to exist in a family as to be distinctly un- 
ethical. A college is, itis true, in many respects, a public institution. 
Nevertheless, it is not entirely so. Certain relations of confidence 
are supposed to exist between teacher and student, or between fellow 
students, which it would be unjustifiable morally to destroy. We 
at this University forbid any student to publish in the newspapers 
what an instructor presents in the class room, unless explicit author- 
ization has been given. We suffered so much during early years 
that I may be prejudiced on this point. I think, therefore, my an- 
swer, if it were put in terms of yes or no to your question, would be 
no. In most cases, I do not conceive that an institution would raise 
the objection unless the material in the article were of a sort that 
ought to remain confidential; some instructors, however, are not 
reasonable beings, and might raise objection from purely selfish or 
captious grounds. The editor might feel that this was the case; 
but in the form in which the question was put, I do not think we could 
assume that this was actually the situation. 


Since this question and the Committee answers were sent in 
for publication, the member who reported the problem to the chair- 
man for a vote and who collaborated with the chairman in phrasing 
it, has written as follows: 


“The dissenting opinion in your report is interesting and furnishes 
a needed qualification to the Committee’s judgment. Certainly if 
the department had furnished material aid to the student they might 
justly claim some proprietary right in the thesis. 

“On reading your report I find the first sentence somewhat mis- 
leading. The investigation was not at all concerned with college 
matters. It was a scientific research in the strict sense of the term. 
I would suggest that you change the phrase ‘an investigation which 
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she made as to matters relating to the college’ to ‘a scientific research 
which she conducted at that college.’ This would render part of 
the dissenting member’s discussion irrelevant.” 


It seems best to report the question as submitted and commented 
upon, with a notation as above, rather than to revise the question as 
just suggested and to take a new vote. 

GrorcE P. CosTIGAN, JR., Chairman. 


CoMMITTEE P, PENSIONS AND INSURANCE.—The committee pre- 
sented the following report: 


In accordance with the resolution providing for its appointment, 
the Committee on Pensions and Insurance begs leave to submit the 
following report: 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, formed under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation, has made the growth indi- 
cated in the figures which follow. 


No. Ins. 

Policies Total Ins. No. Ann. Contr. Total Ann. 
Oct. 1, 1921 982 $4,973,175 766 $ 917,064 
Oct. 1, 1922 1519 7,928,416 1175 1,496,174 


According to the most recent figures furnished the Committee, 
the Association has a total of 2079 different policy-holders, of whom 
1169 hold annuity contracts and 1119 insurance policies. These 
contracts are distributed among 355 institutions. Of these, 78 have 
arranged to cooperate with their teachers in the payment of premiums 
upon annuity contracts. The Committee prefers to leave these figures 
to speak for themselves, but calls attention to the fact that the aver- 
age number of annuity contracts per institution is only slightly over 
3. The Committee believes that if the expressed wishes of our Associa- 
tion had been met in the organization of the Insurance and Annuity 
Association, the number of contracts would have been very much 
increased. It should perhaps be stated that the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation does not share this belief. 

In accordance with the plan of having one-fourth of the Trustees 
of the Insurance and Annuity Association elected by the policy- 
holders, or rather upon direct nomination by the policy-holders 
(the actual election being by the stockholders) , Thomas Sewall Adams, 
Professor of Political Economy in Yale University, was elected in 
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November of this year, for the term 1922-1926. As reported last 
year, at the inauguration of the plan, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Professor of Social Legislation at Columbia, was elected for the term 
1921-1925. 

The Policyholders Bulletin, issued by the Insurance and Annuity 
Association, states in its December number that the Association is 
continuing the study of disability income insurance, but has as yet 
reached no conclusion. Your Committee calls the attention of uni- 
versity teachers to the fact that some of the commercial companies 
are issuing disability income policies upon very favorable terms, 
and recommends that all university teachers investigate these policies, 
as they take care of risks not covered by life insurance or the annuity 
contracts of the Insurance and Annuity Association. 

Early in November rumors reached the Committee that the 
Carnegie Foundation had in contemplation changes in the rules for 
retirement under the original pension system. The chairman of the 
Committee accordingly wrote to the president of the Foundation 
a letter of inquiry, under date of November 9. Replying under date 
of November 21, the president of the Foundation stated that “a 
revision of the rules is obviously necessary,’”’ giving as a reason the 
recent unusual rise in the salaries of university and college teachers. 
These letters are reprinted in the appendix to the report. 

In subsequent correspondence the Committee has been furnished 
with additional information concerning the changes referred to, but 
is unable at the present time to give this information to the Associa- 
tion, or to comment upon the substance of the changes, as President 
Pritchett of the Foundation has requested the Committee to postpone 
doing so until after the formal publication of his forthcoming annual 
report, sometime in January. 

Immediately upon receiving the letter of November 21, the chair- 
man of the Committee wrote (under date of November 23) expressing 
the hope that no changes would be made in the rules for retirement 
until our Committee had had an opportunity to examine them and 
possibly to make suggestions. This offer was renewed in a subse- 
quent letter which cannot at this time be reprinted without vio- 
lation of the injunction of secrecy imposed upon the Committee by 
the president of the Foundation. The Committee desires, however, 
to emphasize the point of view of the Committee in making these 
offers of friendly cooperation with the Foundation. As the chairman 
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of the Committee emphasized in his correspondence with President 
Pritchett, the problem of readjusting the retirement rules to fit the 
resources of the Foundation is not entirely an actuarial one. Given 
the figures of the actuaries, there remains the problem of distributing 
the burden of reductions in retiring allowances most equitably be- 
tween different classes of beneficiaries. In one of the letters from 
President Pritchett which will be published later, there is discussed 
the question of whether it would be ‘“‘equitable’’ to make the pensions 
of unmarried teachers less than those of married teachers. Ob- 
viously this is a question upon which an actuary is no more qualified 
to express an opinion than a Committee representing a large number 
of the beneficiaries. ‘The same is true of the problem of distributing 
the burden between the different age classes. 

It should also be pointed out that, as the experience of the Founda- 
tion to date shows, the problem confronting the Foundation is one 
which actuarial knowledge alone cannot solve. In no possible way 
can the variations in the salaries of the beneficiaries in the future be 
accurately forecasted. Only more or less rough calculations can be 
made. This being so, the Committee believes that it might be 
mutually helpful to permit the Committee to employ a competent 
independent actuary to go over the estimates of the official actuaries 
of the Foundation, and possibly to make suggestions, all before 
changes are actually finally decided upon. 

These considerations, however, did not appeal to the officers of 
the Foundation, and the good offices of the Committee were de- 
clined in the following letter from President Pritchett. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Office of the President 


December 4, 1922 
Dear Professor Cook: 

Your letter of the twenty-ninth November I laid before the exec- 
utive committee. 

The committee appreciates your kind suggestion, but feels that the 
submission of these details of actuarial estimation to one or another 
body of teachers would not be a process which would result in throw- 
ing light on the somewhat technical questions which are involved. 
With the utmost desire to find out the wishes of teachers, the Founda- 
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tion tried this process with your committee, but found itself con- 
fronted with advice upon technical matters which it was unable to 
accept. It seems, therefore, to the executive committee wiser to 
proceed to conduct whatever adjustment may be necessary, from time 
to time, in the rules in accordance with the best expert advice it can 
obtain. It must be manifest to anyone that the sudden and extra- 
ordinary rise in salaries of the last two years would necessarily 
enormously enlarge the pension load if the retiring allowances 
remained in the same ratio with respect to the average pay. This 
whole matter is set forth in full in my report and will, in our judg- 
ment, be satisfactory to the teachers. 
I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Henry S. PRITCHETY. 


In view of the foregoing, it seems clear that the beneficiaries of 
the original pension system must expect periodical announcements 
of changes in the retirement rules, altering and diminishing their 
retiring allowances, all without previous warning (except the general 
one based upon past experience) and without giving them any op- 
portunity to make suggestions, even though a very large number 
of them are ready to do so through a responsible committee, all 
of whose members have been studying the problem for many years. 
Your Committee, therefore, make the following recommendations:' 


1. That the Association adopt a resolution urging upon the Trustees 
of the Carnegie Foundation the desirability of submitting to the 
standing Committee on Pensions and Insurance of this Association 
contemplated modifications in the retirement rules in advance of their 
adoption; and that the President of the Association be instructed to 
send a copy of the resolution, together with a copy of this report, to 
each member of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation, 
and to write a personal letter to each Trustee calling his attention 
to the importance of such action on the part of the Carnegie Trustees. 
2. That for institutions in the accepted list of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion the Association adopt a recommendation to the local chapters 
(or to the members in institutions having no chapter organization), 
that they take up with the authorities of their respective institutions 
through the Faculties the problem of guaranteeing to their instructors 
who are beneficiaries under the original Carnegie pension system the 
payment of a suitable retiring allowance at age 65—unless action in 
this sense has been already taken. 

3. That the Association re-affirm its action of last year in recom- 
mending that university and college authorities permit instructors 


1 Certain verbal changes made by the Association are incorporated. 
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to make annuity contracts with other companies than the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association (subject, of course, in each case, 
to approval of some suitable university committee) without for- 
feiting the right to have the institution concerned contribute to the 
payment of the premiums on the annuity contracts; and that the 
local chapters be urged to take this matter up with the authorities 
of their respective institutions through the Faculties. 


4. That the Association authorize the Committee on Pensions and 
Insurance to prepare and submit to the Council a report upon the 
changes in the retirement rules which the Carnegie Foundation may 
announce, as soon as possible after the announcement of the changes 
is made, and that the Council be authorized, if it approves the report, 
to adopt the same on behalf of the Association and transmit it to the 
local chapters for appropriate action. 


The first recommendation is made in the belief that it should 
be brought home to each one of the Trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion individually that the procedure now being followed by the 
Foundation is one calculated to produce a maximum amount of 
criticism and irritation on the part of the beneficiaries of the retire- 
ment system. Judging from past experience, it cannot be assumed 
that no more changes will be necessary, but quite the contrary. 
The Committee believe that only good would come to all concerned 
if the Trustees of the Foundation were to take action looking to 
friendly cooperation with the appropriate committee of this Associa- 
tion. 

The second recommendation is confined to instructors who are 
on the eligible list of the original retirement system. These teachers 
are not permitted (except, apparently, in one institution) to derive 
any benefit from the new system; ¢. ¢., the institutions will not 
contribute to the payment of premiums on annuity contracts for 
them, even to the extent of making up the amounts by which the 
pensions which they had expected to receive have been reduced by 
successive modifications by the Carnegie Foundation. Even if they 
were so permitted, many of them are too near the retiring age to take 
advantage of it. ; 

The third recommendation is made because the Committee has 
been informed that in one or two cases where the local chapter, and 
indeed substantially the whole faculty, asked that the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association be not permitted to monopolize the field, 
the university authorities have refused to accede to the wishes of the 
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instructors whose savings are to be invested. It would seem that 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association ought to be willing 
to meet fair competition, if what it has to offer is so much better 
than that offered by commercial companies, mutual or other- 
wise. 

The fourth recommendation is made in the belief that the changes 
in the retirement rules about to be announced ought not to be allowed 
to remain without action by this Association until the next annual 
meeting of the Association one year from date. The procedure 
suggested has seemed to the Committee the only practicable way 


to meet the situation due to the delay in the formal publication of 
President Pritchett’s annual report. 


For the Committee: WALTER WHEELER Cook, Chairman. 


November 9, 1922 


President Henry S. Pritchett 
The Carnegie Foundation 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Pritchett: 


When the Carnegie Foundation announced, some years ago, the gradually 
receding age of retirement, I believe you stated to Dean Stone in correspondence 
at that time that if a more favorable plan could be adopted after you had had 
some years’ experience with the new plan, such action would be taken, and that, 
as I understand it, The Foundation would have the matter investigated in the 
light of experience. The new plan has now been in operation long enough to 
furnish data upon which a re-examination of the matter could be made. May I 
inquire whether such re-consideration has been given to the matter? 

I am making this inquiry because some of the men whose retirement is ap- 
proaching and who will be seriously affected by the new plan have written, asking 
what has been done. If such a re-examination has been made, it would seem 
desirable to publish the results. 

Possibly you can give me information on one other question. Under the new 
plan, men whose retirement is postponed may retire on a partial pension, if they 
wish, at an earlier age. In many cases physical condition will make this de- 
sirable or even imperative. Do any of the institutions which are working with 
The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association permit these men to participate 
in the contractual annuity plan on the same terms as men not on the original 
Carnegie system; 7. ¢., do any of the institutions pay half the premium for the 
annuity, up to five per cent of the instructor’s salary, for such persons? If not, 
would it not be a good plan to try to get institutions to do this, to the extent of 
enabling these men to retire on an annuity equal to that which they would have 
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received before the plan for reducing the retiring allowances wes announced? 
I shall be glad to have your opinion upon the matter. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. W. Coox. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


November 21, 1922 
Dear Professor Cook: 


Your letter of the ninth November has remained unanswered by reason of the 
the fact that last week was the period of the various meetings of the Teachers 
Insurance Association, of the Carnegie Foundation, and above all of the Car- 
negie Corporation, and my time has been so thoroughly filled that my corre- 
spondence has had to wait. I will now endeavor to answer your inquiries. 

The usual biennial examination of the actuaries as to the load likely to develop 
upon the reserves of the Foundation during the next thirty years has recently 
been completed, and it is immediately apparent from this examination that the 
extraordinary rise in salaries which has occurred in the last two years in the 
associated institutions, as well as in other colleges and universities, has practically 
worked to wipe out the measures adopted five years ago to bring the retiring 
allowances within the sum of money which the Foundation has at its disposal. 
A revision of the rules to meet this situation is evidently necessary. The average 
pension which the Foundation expects to pay can still remain essentially what it 
was in the estimates made five years ago, but that pension cannot continue to 
bear the same ratio to these new salaries as was originally assumed. The rise of 
the college professor’s pay in these two years has been extraordinary, and in the 
institutions associated with the Foundation this has amounted in some cases to 
eighty per cent as compared with the salaries of 1917, and on the average to some- 
thing over fifty per cent. The problem with which the trustees of the Founda- 
tion are faced may be briefly stated in this way. In addition to the seven hun- 
dred persons to whom allowances and pensions are now being paid, there are some 
forty-two hundred persons in the associated colleges and universities who have 
expectations of retiring allowances or widows’ pensions from the Foundation. 
To provide these, the Foundation will have at its disposal, during the next thirty 
years, somewhere between forty and forty-three millions of dollars. With this 
sum it can pay an average retiring allowance quite equal to that contemplated 
in the rules of 1918, but it will be necessary for the trustees to make such ad- 
justments, from time to time, as may be necessary in the interests of the whole 
body of these teachers. If the pension should continue to bear the same ratio 
to the salaries as we have been using, the entire reserves would be exhausted in 
about twenty-two years. I shall send you the published results as soon as possible. 

In reply to your second enquiry as to whether any of the institutions which 
have adopted the plan of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association also 
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cooperate with teachers who have the benefit of the Carnegie Foundation pen- 
sions by paying half of the premium for additional annuities, I will say that, so 
far as I know, only one college has attempted to do this and I am inclined to think 
that teachers would scarcely be justified in requesting this of their college. 
A man who is to receive, through his college, a retiring allowance as valuable as 
will be the average retiring allowance which the Carnegie Foundation will pay, 
is not, in my judgment, in a position to call on his college to do more for him. Of 
course, every such teacher has the right to take out for himself any additional 
annuity contract which he may desire. Some men have taken out such contracts, 
although not a very large number, but it would seem to me that, with the Carnegie 
Foundation pension assured, a teacher who is an appreciable distance away from 
his retiring allowance has so great an advantage that our colleges are not likely 
to add to this through payment from their own funds. 

You will be pleased to know that the growth of the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association is most satisfactory. We have now a body of 2230 policy- 
holders and the growth of business is as fast as we can well handle it. The re- 
port issued at the end of the year will show a large increase over the business 
of the first three years. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Henry S. PritcuHerr. 


November 23, 1922 


President Henry S. Pritchett 
The Carnegie Foundation 

§22 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Pritchett: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the twenty-first November and beg leave to 
thank you for the information contained therein. I shall be glad to have the 
more’ specific information to which you refer as soon as it is available, so that I 
may transmit it to the members of our Committee for consideration. 

May I suggest that it is in every way desirable, both from the point of view 
of the Foundation and from that of our Committee, that before any revision is 
finally adopted by the Foundation of the rules governing retiring allowances, 
full information be furnished our Committee, both of the details of the proposed 
revision and of the reasons for the same, together with all the necessary data for 
a thorough study of the same. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. W. Cook, Chairman, 


ComMITTEE R, PROMOTION OF RESEARCH.—The following report 
was presented by W. A. Oldfather, Illinois, the newly appointed 
Chairman of the Committee: ie 

The business of a graduate school is the advancement of learning. 
Any university that seriously endeavors to maintain a graduate 
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school ought as a matter of course to pay something toward the 
publication of research. 

It is disappointing to observe that of the twenty-four universities 
belonging to the Association of American Universities, three report 
that they paid nothing in the year 1920-21 for the publication of 
research. ‘The chairman of this committee either knows, or is cred- 
ibly informed that in two or three other of the institutions named, 
nothing was paid for publishing research except in some narrow vo- 
cational field. 

It ought to be established as a working principle that every serious 
graduate school should pay a stated sum, large or small, every year 
for the publication of research. Several graduate schools could co- 


' operate to support one learned journal or one series of monographs. 


The practical problem is to arrange some machinery by which several 
universities can cooperate to support one or more learned journals. 
ArTuHuR C. L. BROWN. 


ComMITrEE Z, Economic CONDITION OF THE PROFESSION.— 
The following report was presented: 

Committee Z is not prepared to make an elaborate report. No 
funds of the Association have been expended in any investigation. 
Two rather interesting pieces of investigation have been carried out, 
however, partly at the suggestion of this committee. The first 
was conducted by some students in the Graduate School of Education 
in Harvard University, the second by Miss Anne Bezanson of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The first was a study of the occupational preferences of the honor 
men of Harvard University as shown by the occupations which they 
actually entered. ‘This investigation showed, first, that more honor 
men have entered the field of education than any other profession, 
law coming second. A more significant fact, however, is brought out 
by distinguishing between the cum laude, magna cum and summa 
cum men. Among the cum laude, more went into law than into 
education. Among the magna cum laude, a distinct preference 
was shown for education, and among the summa sum laude men, 
eleven went into law and fifty-six into education. This shows that 
education still attracts the highest grade of honor men. 

A somewhat different impression, however, is received when a study 
is made of the number entering the profession of education at different 
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years, from 1900 to 1917. The number fluctuates considerably from 
year to year, but there is, on the whole, a distinct falling off in recent 
years. The numbers are too small to form the basis of a safe general- 
ization. They do not show very much, but in so far as they show 
‘anything, they show that the profession of education is not quite 
so attractive to honor men in the later years of this period as it was 
in the earlier years. 

The second investigation, carried through by Miss Bezanson, cov- 
ered the subject of the changes in the teaching'staff at Harvard and 
Cornell. It is virtually a study of the labor turnover in the two 
institutions, and is ultimately intended to compare the rate of turn- 
over in a university faculty with that in an industrial establishment. 
This study should be extended to cover a larger number of institutions, 
and a further analysis should be made as to causes of leaving. The 
turnover appears to be a little less at Harvard than at Cornell, but 
no explanation of this fact is undertaken. In both institutions, 
as was to be expected, the turnover was less among professors and 
assistant professors than among instructors and assistants or asso- 
ciates. There is no appreciable difference in the turnover between 
professors and assistant professors. The tables and charts showing 
the turnover by years in both institutions show a considerable increase 
in the percentage of turnover during the years 1917, 1918 and 1919. 
By 1921 the figures had returned to normal, if we consider the years 
before the war as normal. 

Miss Bezanson’s study contains, besides many tables, the following 
charts: 


Turnover of the Teaching Staff at Harvard and Cornell. 

Turnover of the Teaching Staff by Rank (Harvard). 

Turnover of the Teaching Staff by Rank (Cornell). 

Yearly Percentage of Harvard Faculty Exits by Length of 
Service (Harvard). 

Yearly Percentage of Cornell Faculty Exits by Length of 

Service (Cornell). 


Further studies of the same kind as the two already described 
might be earried on in other institutions, provided some one can be 
found who will do the work without cost to our Association. The 
present chairman does not see many opportunities for extended in- 
vestigation without an appropriation of more funds than are likely 
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to be available from our own treasury. If it is the desire of the 
Association to have similar studies carried on without expense to it- 
self, the committee will do the best it can. The present chairman is 
in doubt as to the utility of further studies of the same kind. 
So far they have revealed about what every one would have 
expected. 

Another important question seems to have been in the minds of 
the members of the Association when Committee Z was first created. 
That was the question whether the economic condition of the teaching 
profession was improving or declining,—in other words, whether sal- 
aries were advancing rapidly enough to keep pace with the rising 
cost of living. This was an acute question at one time; it is not so 
acute now. Besides, a number of studies of this kind have already 
been made under other auspices or under organizations having 
more funds at their disposal than ours. It did not seem to the present 
committee expedient to undertake with limited funds to attempt to 
duplicate studies of this kind when they were already being made 
by other organizations better equipped for it than we are. 

Signed: 
T. N. Carver, Chairman. 


Brief informal reports were presented from several other committees 
including the new committee on Freedom of Teaching in Science by 
the President as its Acting Chairman. 

Director Mann of the American Council on Education described 
the work of the new Personnel Division. 

The proposal to appoint a committee on Intercollegiate Athletics 
was discussed at length and it was voled to appoint a committee 
to study and report on the relation of Athletics to College and 
University Standards, and also voted to proceed with steps already 
initiated in the direction of joint action with other national bodies. 

The constitutional amendment reducing the required interval 
between publication of nominations and election to 30 days was 
adopted. 

The nominees reported by the Nominating Committee were duly 
elected (see page 2 of the front cover). The meeting adjourned 
Friday noon, December 29. 
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Many members availed themselves of the courteous invitation of 
the American Historical Association and of Yale University to join 
in the luncheon Friday noon and to attend the address of Secretary 
Hughes and the reception following the same evening. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


RADICALISM IN UNIVERSITIES.—". . . .In the mental and spiritual 
reaction which has followed the war we see almost every relation and 
principle of life which once seemed firmly established, challenged and 
attacked. Demoralization and distress are offering a golden oppor- 
tunity to the malevolent, the visionary and the political and govern- 
mental revolutionary. There are those who constantly charge that 
too much the universities shelter under the guise of academic freedom 
and the license of undergraduate activities the apostles of propaganda 
which antagonize and would overthrow those principles of constitu- 
tional government and of individual initiative upon which thus far 
have rested the progress and prosperity of this country. I think that 
this accusation is greatly exaggerated. At least we can fairly and 
accurately say that if it has found any justification whatever within 
the walls of this institution, that justification has been exceptional and 
rare. 

“And still we should be blind to our responsibilities if we did not 
realize that these influences are abroad ready to fasten upon the im- 
pressionable and inexperienced minds of those who are here and else- 
where seeking a university education. This University, the greatest 
single educational agency of the State—the State happily represented 
here today by a great and courageous Governor—owes it to the 
commonwealth which has been so generous in its support, to the 
fathers and mothers who are trusting their sons and daughters to our 
care, to see to it that these are not swept away by false and delusive 
doctrines. And so I can easily believe that no greater purposes will 
engage the earnest mind of the new President that that of main- 
taining in and around the University that atmosphere of fidelity 
to American ideals and institutions which shall permeate the mind 
of every student and make him the advocate of progress and better- 
ment through constitutional government, orderly process and indi- 
vidual responsibility rather than through those alien doctrines which 
thus far in the test of actual trial have brought failure, injustice and 
suffering.” 

Frank Hiscock, Chairman of Trustees, Cornell University. 
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PROGRESSIVE ADJUSTMENT VERSUS ENTRANCE ELIMINATION IN A 
STaTe Universiry.—‘‘Students presenting character defects in terms 
of analyzed records should be interviewed systematically and con- 
structively by the personnel staff and provision should be made for 
the noting of evidence of their successful re-adjustments or continued 
failures. The university must interest itself in other forms of char- 


acter defects than cheating and should make varied provisions in the | 


socialization of the group for the recognition and cultivation of 
character through self-expression in college life. 

“Thus we shall have in the junior college, and particularly in the 
freshman class, a sort of socializing melting pot in which the student, 
under most favorable conditions, discovers his natural level of 
successful achievement, finds the best provision for his particular 
level, is encouraged to live at his maximum capacity for achievement, 
and is praised and blamed fairly and intelligently on the basis of the 
relation of his achievement to his capacity for achievement. 

“To furnish at this level a natural and dignified stopping-place 
for those who here reach their natural limits, ample practical courses 
should be provided in these years, as finishing courses, fitting the stu- 
dent for commerce, industry, civil service, social, home, and other 
situations. These should be two-year courses leading to a certifi- 
cate.... 

“The absence of practical courses in the junior college is today the 
most conspicuous gap in our educational system. The policy of 
offering practical courses of this kind in the high school was settled 
permanently fifteen or twenty years ago, and there is today no first- 
class high school without them. Within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, semi-professional courses have found recognition in the under- 
graduate college, the professional work being given in the junior and 
senior years; and I see no evidence of decline in that tendency. But 
between the high school and the senior college we have left a gap of 
a clean-cut period of two years in which no landing facilities for the 
practical-minded student are offered. This gross omission is due in 
large part to the traditional feeling on the part of academic men that, 
since the four-year course is good for one student, it is good for another. 
This I maintain is unsound; it represents ignorance of the significance 
of individual differences. It is due also in part to ignorance and 
misconception as to what constitutes a practical course where well 
organized... . 
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“Summing up, then, the provisions of this plan are (1) the estab- 
lishing of a system of student analysis in the high school, (2) the 
organization of a technical personnel service in the dean’s office 
for undergraduates, (3) the organization of diagnostic examinations 
at the opening of each freshman course, (4) the progressive segrega- 
tion into sections on the basis of ability and willingness to work, and 
(5) provision for practical courses which may be completed at any 
of the two-year levels. 

“There is nothing radically new in these propositions as each of 


the provisions recommended is now in operation in some institu- 
tions. It is, however, easy to anticipate some objections that will 


-be raised. Among these will be the objection to the extension of 


practical courses under liberal admission. My defense is that I 
ask only for such provision as will enable the student to fit himself 
best for citizenship at the level of higher education which he can 
reach. This leaves large latitude for the interpretation of what is 
practical and most valuable for citizenship and economic inde- 
pendence. From the point of view of the protection of the institu- 
tion, this provision will serve to encourage for the liberal courses those 
who are best qualified to pursue such courses and will therefore 
strengthen higher education. 


“There will also always be those who object to any form of inven- 
tory of the individual. Such persons cannot be converted by argu- 
ment; it is simply a matter of getting used to it. Personnel analysis 
has come to stay in school as well as in industry. 


“There will, perhaps, be some opposition to the introduction 
of the personnel service into academic life. This objection comes 
largely from those who objected to the introduction of deans and 
may possibly take the same course. 


“There are also those who have serious doubt as to the wisdom 
of attempting to get homogeneous groups for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. To this I can say that a recent survey made by the Division of 
Educational Relations in the National Research Council shows that 
not one of the colleges and universities that has given this method 
a serious trial has given it up on the ground that it was undesir- 
able. 


“The man who fought to the last ditch for the hard shell education 
as the only higher education worth while is still in evidence and ex- 
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claims, ‘What has become .of liberal education?’ 
that it has become more liberal.” 
C. E. SezasHore, in School and Society, 


The answer is 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS AS A MEANS OF ADMITTING SPECIAL STUDENTS 
To COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES.—‘‘l. The practically universal 
requirement of four years of high school for college entrance, coupled 
with pressure for admission, tends more and more to exclude from 
higher educational opportunities, men and women who, although 
capable and mature, lack entrance requirements. The species 
special student is in danger of becoming extinct. 

“2. The world war caused many institutions to open their doors to 
special students who had been disabled in the military service, on the 
basis of mental ability, maturity and vocational experience. 

“3. Records of 41 such special Veterans’ Bureau trainees at Stan- 
ford indicate that their success in university work has been in direct 
ratio of their scores on the Army Alpha intelligence scale. Also that 
the highest 13 mentally of the specials made an average scholarship 
rating 15 points higher than the highest 13 of the regular Veterans’ 
Bureau trainees. All specials averaged higher in scholarship than all 
regulars. 

“4. In the light of such results it should become the practice of 
colleges and universities to reserve a definite proportion of registra- 
tions for men and women of maturity, proved mentality, and definite 
employment objective, regardless of entrance deficiencies. 

“5. Not only should special students be admitted on passing satis- 
factory mental examinations, but they should be allowed to graduate 
on a minimum of one extra year of university work, without being 
compelled to make up traditional entrance requirements.” 

Martin in School and Society. 


THe COLLEGE oF LIBERAL ARTS IN THE MIDDLE West.—“By 
these means and others, much is done to keep men from vagrancy 
and from being thrown beyond the central spin of life. But I am 
confident that, guarding a thorough-going and insistent reverence 
for delicate adjustments of diverse personality, much more may be 
done to create a distinctive and enthusiastic esprit de corps among 
the body of Liberal Arts students of the Middle West. As soon as 
finances allow, we must make a more definite appeal to a smaller 
body of students. We must discourage from attendance all who 
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have other outcropping aims than inquiry into the universe. We 
must delete all obviously professional courses, we must clear out the 
débris that litters up the curriculum from the prolonged sharpening 
of elementary linguistic tools. We must renounce the advertising 
value of intercollegiate athletics and of national organizations for 
friendship. ‘There must be a more unified curriculum which shall 
be devised for intellectual culture only. No radical change needs 
to be made in the course offered; the noticeable change should affect 
the application of the elective principle. The elective principle 
must apply to the entire curriculum rather than to parts of a cur- 
riculum. The student must make his election between a college of 
Liberal Arts, a technical school, a junior college, a normal school and 
what not, but having chosen the College of Liberal Arts, he must 
settle down to the discovery of himself through a well mortised cur- 
riculum devoted to examination of the physical and social environ- 
ment of which he is a product. All five of the sciences must be 
studied by every student. The history of human thought and achieve- 
ment must be unrolled. Aesthetics must occupy a more dignified 
place in the curriculum. The economic and political bases of society 
must be thoroughly examined and the outstanding creations of the 
emotions of mankind as they are discoverable in the great literatures 
of the world must be given the freedom of every student’s personality. 
The world of knowledge has become so large and inspiring that we 
must loosen the strangle hold of linguistics—ancient and modern— 
upon the curriculum. The spirit of inquiry must depose the spirit 
of discipline. Proficiency and service must give way for these four 
years to an earnest search for knowledge. The College of Liberal 
Arts must be true to its distinctive mission to make its students at 
home in the universe. The mission is too vital to be sacrificed 
to the ill-considered desire, or even to the genuine needs of well- 
intentioned girls and boys who may belong in other institutions. 
They must not be allowed by their ingenuous appeal to our sympa- 
thies to despoil us of the chief treasure of our American educational 
heritage.” 
A. W. VERNON, in the New Republic. 


THE COLLEGE AT THE Cross Roaps.—“‘Unfortunately the young- 
ster possesses either the choice or the understanding, in spite of 
the specious freedom of the elective curriculum. The latter, when 
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he faces its printed announcements, is like an elaborate menu in an 
unknown tongue, and he leaves his course to the discretion of the 
first waiter (officially an ‘advisor’) at whose table he happens to 
sit, or if he be canny he accepts the cues of wiseacre older students 
who know the ropes that guide deviously through ‘hours’ and ‘credits’ 
to ‘degrees.’ Even this situation is superficial, The advising in- 
structor is himself a creature of the system: about much of the cur- 
riculum his knowledge is guess and gossip; there is no expressed idea 
of what an education should be to which he need be loyal; and sur- 
rounding him there is a hedge of registrar’s rules, jealous require- 
ments and departmental interests which quite obscures his view of the 
candidate’s possible life. The latter, almost invariably wronged in 
some particular from the first, speedily accepts the facile lead: the 
curriculum is a game; he can beat it if he but master the combination; 
that is education... . 

“All over America there is a demand that the colleges justify 
themselves and the chaotic and much-pillaged liberal college is the 
first target, for the very reason that its purpose is ill-defined and ill- 
understood within and without. By its enemies it is called imprac- 
tical because it does not offer a life-certificate to job competency; 
old-world because it teaches history and languages; highbrow because 
it has conscience about its instruction; and again it is objurgated by 
social reformers because its professors believe that more is to be gained 
for mankind by slow schooling with the past than by impetuous im- 
mersions of immature youth into present controversy. And even its 
friends recognize with a shiver the disparity between what it should 
accomplish and what, choked with apparatus, it is permitted to 
do... 

“But a new order cannot be established easily, especially where 
it seems to obstruct seated machineries with patronages and privi- 
leges. Nor can liberalism be won by a few expedients in regulation; 
rather can it be born only where men learn to judge, as Rousseau 
says, in the calm of the pasSions, and can be maintained only where 
there lives some enthusiasm for those public interests of mankind 
which outrun the narrow limits of personal time and space. Our 
colleges reflect the society which creates them, and if there is not in 
that society a saving grace of men who believe in liberty with responsi- 
bility—for the student, for the professor, for the citizen—then there 
is no hope for the liberal college and no hope also for the preservation 
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of that political democracy of which liberalism is the breath of 
life.” 


H. B. ALEXANDER, in the New Republic. 


THE StupEents’ CoMPLAINT.—“‘If the students desire an abundance 
of learned and inspiring professors, I see no other solution in the long 
run than that they should use their influence and example to en- 
courage a larger number of talented young men to devote themselves 
to scholarship, so that they may in time become professors in our 
colleges and universities. But this encouragement is now sadly 
lacking in the public opinion of our undergraduates. In order to make 
a place for himself, a student must ‘get out and do something,’ which 
means he must try to win a place on an athletic team, the glee club, 
the administrative board of student self-government, the editorial 
staff of a college publication, etc. A student who becomes the busi- 
ness manager of the football team is more highly honored by the stu- 
dent body than one who wins a Phi Beta Kappa key, and this key is, 
after all is said and done, almost the only honor that falls to the lot 
of the chosen few who, despite public opinion, steadfastly devote the 
major part of their time and strength to pure scholarship. These 
few are the ones who, in the future, will fill the chairs in the colleges 
and universities. At any rate, they are more likely to do so than are 
the captains and managers of athletic teams. I have real respect 
for a young man who plays football during his four undergraduate 
years, not because he enjoys it, but through a feeling of loyalty to his 
college, and at the same time does his work fairly well. I have 
known many such; but the chances are against their becoming great 
scholars. 

“If the learned and inspiring university professors of the future do 
not come from among our present undergraduates, where will they 
come from? It takes a minimum of twenty years in school, college 
and university, and in additional research, to make a scholar. And 
throughout the latter years, at least, there must be an incentive. 
This incentive should be in part that of a comfortable livelihood, 

which means an adequate salary, but there must be other inducements 
as well, for it is not likely that any young man will ever turn to pure 
scholarship as an easy road to wealth. 

“The present clamor of student bodies for abler and more inspiring 
professors strikes me as an illustration of the occasional irony of fate. 
(95) 
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They want them and yet their public opinion is such that they stifle 
them in their youth. 

“The Phi Beta Kappa is the greatest of honorary learned societies 
among our undergraduates, and it is open only to those who dis- 
tinguish themselves in scholarship. The natural assumption would 
be that in our institutions of higher learning membership in the Phi 
Beta Kappa society would be considered the greatest honor that could 


fall to the lot of a student.” 
E. C. Hrius, in School and Society. 


EDUCATION IN A DeEMocRATIC WorLD.—‘‘No physical mountain 
top will serve the need of the leader of a modern university. For his 
vision must include all the nations of the world, as the leaders whom 
the university must produce must lead a nation that will itself have 
world-wide relationships. He must have a conception of the great 
currents of the world’s life, and escape if possible that bankruptcy 
which according to my friend, the historian, overtook the historians 
of 1914. He must discern if possible what part this nation is to play 
and ought to play in the drama of human life as it will be enacted on 
the stage of the world in the near future. He must perceive how 
the university can make its largest contribution to the life of America 
for America’s sake, and for the world for the world’s sake. He must 
estimate the particular part which his own university must take in 
the task, which is so great as to tax to the utmost the resources of 
all the universities, and must weight the relative value of different 
studies, departments, and methods. Here as in all things history 
must be his instructor, but not traditionalism his arbiter. He must 
dare to be original, for the needs of today are not those of yesterday, 
and those departments of study and methods of education which 
are today our strength were, not many years ago, unknown, or intrud- 
ers admitted only on suspicion into the ancient and honorable society 
of learning. With the wisdom of a sage and scientist, with the 
courage of a prophet and a general, he must organize his forces, or 
find and marshall new ones for the great task of leading the thought 
and producing the leaders of thought and action in a great democracy 


in a democratic world.” 
E. D. Burton in the University Record. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


WHat ARE THE PROSPECTS OF THE UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR’S 
Wire.—". . . Ordinarily, the instructor will be about twenty-eight 
when he has his degree. His wife will be, let us say, two years 
younger. As a matter of fact, the average age in August, 1922, of 
instructors with the doctor’s degree at the University of California 
was thirty-two. ... 

“Let us suppose, however, that our couple starts free from debt 
and from dependent relatives. If all goes well, the man will 
have four years as an instructor, six years as an assistant professor, 
and six years as an associate professor; and at forty-four, if he has 
been able to begin at twenty-eight, will become a full professor at 
four thousand dollars. His salary as an instructor will be $150 
a month when he is twenty-eight, $166 when he is twenty-nine, 
$183 when he is thirty, and $200 when he is thirty-one. What can 
he and his wife do with this money?.... 

“... .¥et, in spite of this, and though there could hardly be a more 
efficient manager than this professor’s wife, their monthly expenses 
were over $266. ‘Their experience shows clearly that before a pro- 
fessor even under fortunate circumstances can support a wife and 
child his income ought to be at least $275 a month. By the time he 
is getting this amount he will be an associate professor, by Presi- 
dent Barrows’ calculation thirty-six to thirty-seven years old, by our 
calculation thirty-nine to forty years old. His wife would then be 
about thirty-eight when her first child was born. 

“Most certainly, however, it is not only instructors and assistant 
professors with children who find it impossible to live on their sal- 
aries. ‘To take a not unusual case, a man who has been an associate 
professor several years, who has no children, but who has a wife, a 
partially dependent relative, and slightly more than the average 
amount of illness in his family, in spite of doing without pleasures, 
books, and proper clothes, is obliged to spend every month from 
thirty to fifty dollars more than his salary. 4 In consequence, he can 
give little time to research, and, although he and his wife are both 
well over,thirty, they have to face the fact that they cannot yet afford 
to have a child. ... 
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‘“The worst case of all is that of professors who have three or four 
children. They cannot have saved anything in the past. Their 
budgets for this last year show that with no vacation, no holidays, 
no amusements, no educational expenses for the children, no music 
or dancing lessons, no doctor, no dentist, no clubs, no books, no garden, 
no presents, no new equipment or labor-saving devices, no savings, 
and often with the professor’s wife working far beyond the limit of 
her strength, the ordinary necessities have cost from $350 to $400 a 
month. Their actual expenses have, naturally, in many instances 
had to run far above forty-eight hundred a year. 

“In the few cases in which there seems to be a certain amount of 
luxury, a Ford and vacation in it, or dancing lessons for the children, 
an appreciable sacrifice has been made at some other points. The 
budgets submitted to us by families who have been able to have any 
of these things show, for instance, fifty dollars a year apiece for 
clothes—no, or very inadequate, insurance, little or no help for the 
mother, not more than a dollar a month a person for pleasure and 
‘advancement,’ too small a proportion of the total income given to 
shelter and warmth. 

“Probably the least sum on which a professor’s family of five should 
live is $7000. In January, 1920, Miss Peixotto of the Economics 
Department, after a most searching and careful analysis and equating 
of commodities and prices, fixed as the minimum for the maintenance 
in health and reasonable comfort of a professor’s family of five a 
yearly income of $7212.60. Yet only the exceptional man is 
to have a salary of over $6000—and this not until he is over fifty. . . . 

“We save by cutting out, especially for the woman, the meager 
allowance of the budget for the ‘higher life.’ It is five years since 
some of us have been to the theater or even to a movie. It simply 
never occurs to us to buy a book. Unhappily we cannot always 
live without dentists and doctors or even without operations. But 
the wives of some professors simply have not had necessary opera- 
tions. Yet all this is not enough. The only economy which in time 
enables us to live on our salaries is for us to have no babies. 

“One result of inadequate salaries is that practically every married 
man on the faculty, except the full professor without children or the 
man with independent means, is doing outside work. This has 
two unhappy consequences which directly affect the professor’s wife 
and family. The time and energy devoted to earning more money 
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must be taken from his own research and writing. This in many 
cases means that he ceases to advance materially in the knowledge 
of his subject, that he must indefinitely postpone all idea of estab- 
lishing his reputation as a scholar here or in other universities. 

“The second result is that he is overtaxed physically and mentally. 
Ordinarily, besides this extra work and his regular teaching, he has 
work both on University committees and in his own department 
which may take many hours a week; and if he has any consideration for 
his wife he will probably do house-work when he comes home. Usu- 
ally, moreover, his additional earning must be in his own field; he must 
teach more French or more mathematics or more history... .The 
typical professor must stick to his own subject and teach and teach 
and teach. Teaching plus teaching is a hundred per cent more 
exhausting to him than teaching plus research. .. . 

“Sabbatical leaves to him mean nothing whatever. They are 
utterly beyond his horizon. How many men are there in the Uni- 
versity who by length of service are entitled to sabbatical years but 
have never asked for them?. . . .The ‘typical professor’ cannot take 
a sabbatical leave... . 

“More and more, faculty “ives are going to work outside their homes, 
some because their earnings are absolutely necessary to keep the 
family going, others because they prefer mental work to the monotony 
and the physical hardships of housework. But unfortunately grave 
practical difficulties stand in the way of such outside work. For one 
thing there is the prejudice against employing married women. 
Moreover, part-time work is scarce and for the most part very poorly 
paid. ... 

“The good feature of the present system of promotions and salary 
increases is that a man is not likely to remain, as he sometimes did 
in the past, year after year without advancement. The length of 
time between promotions now seems reasonable, and the administra- 
tion has done a fine thing in making this definite, and in giving each 
man the hope that in this matter he may expect fairness. The 
extremely disquieting feature is the administration’s attitude toward 
the present salary scale. President Barrows says, “My own belief 
is that our plan is adequate and may stand indefinitely unless social 
conditions in America change.” 

The President says further: ‘‘In presenting this plan I repeat again 
that what the true university teacher covets is not a highly remun- 
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erative personal compensation, but a salary that will give reasonable 
comfort to himself and his family, spare him the anguish and humilia- 
tion of debt, provide for the proper education of his children and for 
his own advanced years, and allow him freedom and opportunity to 
develop the field of teaching and research which most fully represents 
his capacity and enthralls his imagination.” Yet the truth is, as 
we have tried to show, that the present scale does not provide the 
professor and his family with even “‘the first necessities of life;” 
far less does it provide them with “reasonable comfort.” The pro- 
fessor with children can expect only two of the prospects men- 
tioned by President Barrows to materialize; namely, a possible 
regular increase in salary of two or three dollars a week each year, 
and the privilege, unless he is in agriculture, of doing extra work. 
The professor’s wife, even presupposing freedom from illness and from 
dependents, must choose between childlessness on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the anguish and humiliation of many years of debt; 
the never-lightened burden of too great physical labor; the inability 
to give her children the things which she knows are important, 
the inevitable choking of her intellectual and artistic qualities. These 
realities are her life day by day and year by year. These are her 
prospects. 
University of California Chronicle. 


Tue Prorgssor’s Wire.—On his own ground the president is 
refuted; he is, perhaps, squelched; conceivably, he is even convinced. 
But when this much is accomplished, what is accomplished? Will 
salaries be raised to a decent level? If such a miracle occurs our 
faiths will have to be made over; we shall begin to believe that-a 
closely reasoned argument will improve conditions in the steel mills 
and a few tables set things right down in Somerset County, Pennsyl- 
vania. If good comes of this statistical drama it will come, we believe 
not directly but through the stimulation of the “faculty husbands.” 
Eventually they will have to fight their own battles, and with sharper 
weapons than they have ever learned to handle. They will have to 
learn the feeling of being parts of one another—a mystical experience 
that all unionists know. They will have to take the facts that the 
women have gathered together and dramatized, and make them 
into hard demands. ‘They will, in short, have to organize and fight. 
And they will have to do this, not only in the University of California, 
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but in very nearly every college and university in the United States. 
Even a sacred idol like professional dignity should in the long run 
come to look less important to college teachers than the health and 
happiness of their families, than the very possibility of having those 
families. 

The Nation. 


Casg SCHOOL oF APPLIED ScIENCE.—The faculty were notified in 
October of a new and advanced scale of salaries, which took effect at 
once. Full professors, of whom there are twelve, will receive $5,000; 
associate professors, of whom there are eight, will receive $3,300; 
assistant professors, of whom there are nine, will receive $2,800; 
and instructors, of whom there are thirty-three will receive $2,000 to 
$2,200. The enrollment at Case this year is slightly less than a year 
ago, numbering 615, with a freshman class of 198. 

School and Society. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE GRADUATE 
ScHOOL.—I believe that the greatest need of the present time is the ap- 
pointment of a number of men who are leaders in scholarship and re- 
search to positions where they may devote a large share of their time to 
inspiring and guiding students in independent scholarship and investi- 
gation. At present graduate work suffers from the fact that in many 
departments there are no persons specially charged with this work 
or with adequate leisure to provide for it. As a consequence, 
it is carried on more or less incidentally, oftentimes through a special 
effort and at odd moments, by various members of the staff. The 
advantages that arise from making explicit provision for the instruc- 
tion of graduate students and for research are apparent from the 
results obtained in certain departments within the College of Agri- 
culture. It is highly desirable that a similar recognition of the 
importance of research in certain fundamental departments in the 
college of Engineering should be not longer delayed, and that provi- 
sion should be made at once for the instruction and guidance of 
graduate students in these fields. The retirement of Professor 
H. S. Jacoby, who has perhaps been the strongest support of graduate 
studies in this division of the University, and whose reputation has 
for years attracted graduate students of engineering to Cornell, 
makes such a step as I have recommended all the more necessary. 
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The Graduate School has also suffered heavily of late by the death 
and retirement of several very eminent teachers and investigators 
connected with the College of Arts and Sciences. I wish to call 
attention to these losses and to emphasize the importance in fill- 
ing these chairs, of giving due emphasis to the need of men who will 
carry on graduate study and research in the University. At the pres- 
ent time, when there has recently been such a large accession in the 
number of graduate students, and when the time and strength of the 
majority of the existing staff are largely taxed by the demands of 
elementary instruction, there is more than ever need of able men 
specially charged with maintaining and developing the spirit of 
inquiry and the interests of the higher studies in the University. . . . 

In several of my previous Reports to the President I have dis- 
cussed the advantages and drawbacks, both from the point of view 
of the students’ training and from that of the University as a whole, 
of this system of apprenticeship to the career of a scholar. From the 
point of view of the University the main danger lies in the com- 
paratively easy entrance to a University career that such a position 
may afford to a man who has not the proper qualifications. It is 
unfortunate that at present these positions are often preferred to 
appointments to Fellowships because of the higher stipends that they 
yield, though the opportunities of the Fellowship from the point of 
view of study are much superior. It is, however, to be hoped that it 
may soon be found possible to increase the emoluments of our 
Fellowships and to make them positions of greater honor and dis- 
tinction that will each year attract a number of men of unusual ability 
and attainments. Such men would benefit the Graduate School in a 
number of ways. The most immediate and important advantage 
of the presence of such men undoubtedly comes from their influence 
upon other students and upon the members of the Faculty. Stu- 
dents of superior ability inspire and stimulate others with whom they 
are associated, but they also are indispensable in aiding to maintain 
and develop the standards of graduate study and in preventing 
them from falling to the level of the routine performance of formal 
requirements. .. . 

J. E. Creicuton in President’s Report 1921-22. 


FacuLty REPRESENTATION ON THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, CORNELL 
University.—At the present time the Faculty is represented on the 
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Board by two Professors Emeritus, Professor Gage and Professor 
Nichols, the third representative being James Parker Hall of the 
class of ’94, Dean of the Law School in the University of Chicago. 
On December 14, 1921, the Faculty elected Professor Hall to serve 
as representative on the Board for a period of three years beginning 
January 1, 1922. Prior to that date the Faculty had elected its 
representatives exclusively from its own active or retired professors. 
Regarding the relations of representatives on the Board of Trustees 
to the Faculty, the Faculty on October 12, 1921, adopted the follow- 
ing Resolution: 


“Resolved, that by the election by the University Faculty of Faculty 
Representatives to the Board of Trustees, this Faculty does not 
delegate to such Representatives any of its powers or functions, nor 
shall it be construed as relieving the Board of Trustees of its duty to 
consult this Faculty, through the medium of the President of the 
University, in respect to matters of general educational policy affect- 
ing the entire University, nor of its duty to consult with the special 
faculties with respect to the necessities of their colleges or depart- 
ments before action is taken on such matters by the Board of ‘Trustees; 
nor shall it be construed as relieving the President of his duty to 
serve as a medium of communication between this Faculty and 
the Board of Trustees. The Faculty Representatives so elected 
shall have the right as men of education and University training 
to express their independent judgment in all matters considered in 
their presence in the Board of Trustees and in the Committee on 
General Administration or in any special committees to which they 
may be appointed by the Board, or upon any matters concerning 
which they may be consulted by the Board or any of its commit- 
tees, but they shall not assume to speak for this Faculty concerning 
any such matters. They should in every sense be free to fulfill their 
duties as Trustees without limitations or disability, with the right 
to vote on the one hand, and without hindrance by instructions 
by this Faculty to them as individuals on the other. That the 
spirit and letter of the statutes requiring that this Faculty be con- 
sulted before action by the Board in all matters of University 
interest and that this Faculty may have a more intimate touch 
with, and a larger voice in, matters of general educational policy, 
the report of the President on matters pending in the Board shall be 
made an order of business at each regular meeting of this Faculty.”’ 


The establishment of a Joint Council consisting of members of 
the Board and members of the Faculty, a plan for which received 
the Faculty’s approval on March 10, 1920, awaits the action of the 
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Board. Reference to this subject was made in my report for the 
academic year 1920-21. 

W. A. Hammonp, in President's Report 1921-22. 


University of Toronto.—Professor Alfred Tennyson DeLury, 
head of the department of mathematics, has been appointed dean 
of the faculty of arts. Sir Robert, Falconer called a meeting of the 
council of the faculty of arts and announced that, while the appoint- 
ment of a dean was by statute in his hands, he would like to receive 
nominations from the council. Nominations were then made and 
balloting was carried on by mail during the next week. The result 
was that Professor DeLury was the choice of the council and he 
was appointed by the president. 


Science. 


THe GENERAL Fina, EXAMINATION AT Harvarp.—‘The plan 
has added somewhat to the requirements for the bachelor’s degree. 
The way of the dullard and the loafer is undoubtedly harder; but on 
the other hand a certain number of men of mediocre ability or of slight 
natural interest in their studies are roused out of mediocrity to serious 
work, because they see a definite object to be gained; while the men 
who come to college with inteliectual interests and serious purpose 
find in the system large and delightful advantages. Many under- 
graduates have testified that the system has given their work a zest 
and meaning which no mere aggregation of courses could ever give. 
No graduate who remembers the requirements for the degree in his 
own day will greatly fear for the present generation.” 

C. H. Moors, in the New Republic. 


THe LiperaL Arts Course AT the present time 
the most serious deficiency in our ‘young men and women of superior 
natural endowments’ who after a college course present themselves 
for advanced training in the graduate schools is seldom in what 
we call their ‘major field.’ It is rather in the ‘instrumental’ knowl- 
edge of languages, in acquaintance with ancillary sciences and re- 
lated literatures. It is frequently a deficiency so extensive as to dis- 
qualify them for their chosen profession. It is frequently a deficiency 
so serious that nothing less than a liberal education can repair it? 
If they could have gone through the languorous processes of liberal- 
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izing their minds with a lively sense that they were leading to the 
main business of thier lives, how differently they would have ordered 
their steps.” 

S. P. Saerman, in the New Republic. 


SPgEcIAL Honors at Smira.—“Foreign observers of higher educa- 
tion in America are usually struck by the variety of subjects pursued 
by our undergraduates, and by the length of the period of scattering 
and experiment. Not only does the American student make a 
beginning in more fields than are cultivated in a gymnasium or lycée, 
but he may continue to widen his range for two years after the 
European student has settled down to special or professional studies. 
The prolongation of tk: vriod of liberal studies would be of real 
advantage to the growth of culture in this country were it not counter- 
balanced by a tendency to superficiality and fragmentariness. The 
student aiming at many things fails to get much of any of them; 
and may, and often does, leave college without having learned how to 
master one... . 

“Another grave defect in our present procedure, lies in inadequate 
differentiation in our treatment of students of varying ability. In 
spite of the selective process that goes on in the primary and secondary 
schools, and through the tests for admission to college, the ordinary 
college class of say, fifty students contains a very wide range of 
ability—so wide that the attempt to carry them all along to- 
gether means either the overstraining of the slower end of the class or 
getting less than half of what might be got out of the upper end. 
Faced by this dilemma and by the awkward consequences of a large 
number of failures, the teacher is apt to set a pace suitable rather for 
those below than for those above the average. Prizes, distinctions, 
honors and other devices to reward more or better work go but a little 
way to correct a tendency which sacrifices the interests of the students 
most worth educating to those of the mediocre or worse.” 

W. A. Ngmson, in the New Republic. 


Vassar COLLEGE.—A committee of the Vassar Chapter has been 
investigating since its appointment in September, 1922, the so-called 
honor courses in various colleges and universities. It has also held 
two joint meetings with the Faculty Club in which there has been 
discussion of methods for encouraging the best students as well as 
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for stimulating generally the intellectual interests of the under- 
graduates. Subjects considered in this discussion were: 

Honor courses in other places. 

The use of the summer vacation for educational purposes. 

Methods already in use at Vassar for the encouragement of in- 

tellectual interests. 

The committee is planning another joint meeting in February at 
which there will be presented facts on recent developments of the 
psychological tests as methods for grading students and for deter- 
mining their special aptitudes. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY ProressoRS—CINCINNATI, OHIO 


For the eleven months ended November 30, 1922 


Receipts 
Balance—From Harris Hancock, former Treasurer... $ 1,927.19 
Refund from E. R. A. Seligman—Liberty Bonds pur- 

Interest on Bank Deposits....................55.. 116 .56 
Interest on U. S. Liberty Bonds................... 106 .25 
Annual Meeting Reports. 30.00 


Disbursements 
Committees 
23 
6 


379 .62 


American Council on Education and Amer- 

ican University Union in Europe.............. 200 .76 
Executive Committee Meeting. ..................- 299 .62 
National Educational Association—Delegates Ex- 
Refund—Overpayment of Dues................... 7.00 


Torat, 


Cash on Deposit—November 30, 1922............... 
Liberty Bonds in Safe Deposit Vault............... 


Respectfully submitted, 


$15,175 .16 


10,380 .66 


4,794 .50 
2,500 .00 


$ 7,294.50 


W. T. Treasurer 
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MEMBERSHIP 


MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 
fifty-four members, as follows: 


Boston University, C. E. Persons; University of Buffalo, W. J. 
Atwell, E. R. Riegel; Butler College, R. C. Friesner, O. A. Kin- 
chen, Alice B. Wesenberg, T. G. Wesenberg; University of Cali- 
fornia, W. R. Camp, C. E. Chapman, A. R. Davis, W. H. Dore, 
S. B. Freeborn, N. L. Gardner, P. L. Hibbard, F. C. Palm, H. I. 
Priestley; University of Colorado, K. F. R. Hochdoerfer; George 
Washington University, Hugh Miller; Gettysburg College, F. H. 
Clutz; Grinnell College, L. D. Hartson; Grove City College, S. 
G. Oliphant; Hamline University, W. J. Ryland; University of 
Idaho, F. C. Church, J. M. O’Gorman; College of the City of New 
York, C. A. Corcoran, W. L. Estabrooke, E. B. Lease, R. F. Smith, 
Holland Thompson; New York University, A. S. Borgman; North- 
western University, Hans Kurath, J. L. Lardner, Ernest Lauer; 
Occidental College, R. G. Cleland; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
E. C. Knowlton; Purdue University, F. O. Anderegg; Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, A. T. Child, E. L. Fox, H. A. Thomas; Thiel 
College, G. R. Bradshaw; Wabash College, F. R. Ormes; Wells 
College, Robert Shafer; Wesleyan University, T. W. Bussom, 
W. G. Chanter, C. O. Fisher, H. B. Goodrich, Binney Gunnison, 
G. A. Hill, R. M. Mathews, K. M. Williamson, H. M. Wriston; 
Williams College, R. D. Leigh; Wittenberg College, Alice M. 
Mower; University of Wyoming, H. C. Gossard. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following forty-three nominations are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee 
may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., 
or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions' and will be 
considered by the Committee if received before March 15, 1923. 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. 
Tyler, 222 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Committee on Admissions consists of Florence Bascom! (Bryn 
Mawr), Chairman, Edward Capps (Princeton), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), 
A. R. Hohlfeld (Wisconsin), G. H. Marx (Stanford), and F. C. Wood- 
ward (Chicago). 


Herman H. Appledorn (Chemistry), Pennsylvania State 

E. T. Bell (Mathematics), Washington (Seattle) 

J. P. Bennett (Agriculture), California 

R. U. Blasingame (Farm Machinery), Pennsylvania State 
Winfred W. Braman (Animal Nutrition), Pennsylvania State 
Harvie Branscomb (New Testament), Southern Methodist 
Edward M. Broderick (Industrial Engineering), Pennsylvania State 
Charles W. Camp (English), West Virginia 

G. C. Chandlee (Chemistry), Pennsylvania State 

J. Stanley Cobb (Agronomy), Pennsylvania State 

Ernest B. Conant (Law), Washington (St. Louis) 

Ella Jeanette Day (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
Frederick Charles Disque (Architecture), Pennsylvania State 
Andrew P. Dustin (Latin), Louisville 

John L. Daniel (Chemistry), Georgia Tech. 

Erle Fairfield (Modern Languages), Pittsburgh 

George H. Flamson (Physics), Pennsylvania State 

M. R. Gabbert (Philosophy), Pittsburgh 

A. R. Gifford (Philosophy), Vermont 

Cardinal L. Goodwin (History), Mills 

Ruth Eliza Graham (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
C. F. Hagenow (Physics), Washington (St. Louis) 

R. A. Hearon (History), Southern Methodist 

W. S. Hoffman (Architecture), Pennsylvania State 
Alexander Lowy (Chemistry), Pittsburgh 

Thomas P. Martin (History), Louisville 

John H. McGinnis (English), Southern Methodist 

Fred G. Merkle (Agronomy), Pennsylvania State 

R. E. Minshall (Civil Engineering), Pennsylvania State 
Lloyd M. Morris (Mechanics), Pennsylvania State 

Louis B. Moss (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
Clayton Roberts Orton (Botany), Pennsylvania State 

L. O. Overholts (Botany), Pennsylvania State 


1 Present address: U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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Austin L. Patrick (Agriculture), Pennsylvania State 

Leo Lawrence Rockwell (German & English), Bucknell 

F. Raymond Smith (Physics), Pennsylvania State 

M. N. States (Physics), Kentucky 

Walter Thomas (Chemistry), Pennsylvania State 

H. W. Thurston (Botany), Pennsylvania State 

Louise G. Turner (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
Sarah M. Wilson (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
Comer M. Woodward (Sociology), Southern Methodist 
Charles Franklin Zeek (French), Southern Methodist 
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